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ALGIERS. 


PeopteE who season their breakfast-table 
with the eight-and-forty columns (or 
pounders) of a double Times or Herald 
newspaper, will readily appreciate the 
immediate interest of the annexed En- 
gravings.* They are, indeed, pictorial 
illustrations of their most recent dis- 
patches from the ‘seat of war ;’’ and, 
although we have not room to portray 
the savagery of the Algerines, a brief 
description of their city, will be enter- 
taining to the readert :— 


Algiers is the well known capital of 
a powerful African kingdom, compre- 
hending the richest portion of ancient 
Numidia; and its particular site has 
been held, but on very vague preten- 
sions, to be that of Jol-Caesarea. It 
stands, in a cove, on the west side of an 
extensive bay, compactly rising from the 
margin of the sea, like the section of a 
vast amphitheatre ; and the effect of its 
snow-white houses, as contrasted with 
the beautiful foliage of the romantic 
hills around, is one of singular interest. 
The Regency, of which it is the metro- 
polis, extends from the river Mulua on 
the west, to La Cala on the east, form- 
ing a coast line on the north of more 
than five handred miles, while to the 
south it is bounded by the torrid Za- 
hara, in breadths varying from filty to 
one hundred miles, and forming one of 
the fairest portions of the globe. But 
the “gentle sway” of the Dey of Al- 
giers has not reduced all parts of this 
tract to obedience: various Nomadic 
tribes of Arabs remain refractory to his 
edicts ; and the independent Kabyles of 
the Sebba Rous, especially. the fierce 
Zwowa families, hold him in contempt. 
The whole district is finely diversified 
with mountains and valleys; and under 
a government which would foster arts, 
manufactures, and science, is well capa- 
ble of increasing both its population and 
resources. 

The bay of Algiers is formed by the 
capes Ras Akkonada and Temendfus, 
respectively the Caxines and Matifus of 
Italian geographers. These headlands 
lie nearly east and west of each other, 
on a distance of about four leagues, and 
the space which they bound offers, in 
fine weather, a tolerable station for a 
squadron; but it is so fully exposed to 
all winds from the E.N.E. round, 
northerly, to N.W. that it is very un- 
safe in the winter months. The anchor- 


* The first is copied from a large and spirited 
print, published by Palser, of Fleet-street; and 
the second is from one of a series of Plates re- 
presenting the various points of defence. 

t Abridged from the United Service Journal. 
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age is excellent, although the water is 
deep; and the bottom being a stiff black 
mud, is so good, that the anchors are 
shortly buried, and unless often sighted, 
occasion much laborious trouble in the 
purchase. Ifthe ground tackle be good 
no vessel is likely to drive ; but she may 
founder at her anchors, for the sea which 
tumbles in with northerly gales is so pro- 
digious, that I hold it almost impossible 
to ride out a heavy winter’s north-easter. 
Indeed, in the harbour so violent a swell 
hurries round the mole-head, that unless 
ships are well moored, they are certain 
of breaking adrift; and the Algerines 
seem to take especial care to secure 
them, if the absurdity of three or four 
cables on each bow, and as many on the 
quarters, will effect it. The danger 
arising from the heavy waves “ rolling 
home,”’ is a consequence of the abrupt- 
ness of the coast, for from about twenty- 
five fathoms depth at the anchorage, it 
falls to one hundred and twenty just 
outside it; and at four miles in the 
offing, I gained no bottom with 650 
fathoms of line. 

The bay of Algiers has often been the 
salvation of the town from its enemies,— 
as was the case when the Spanish squad- 
ron, under Don Diego de Vera, was 
destroyed, in May, 1517. Two years 
afterwards, Moncada’s fleet was shat- 
tered and dispersed by a furious easterly 
gale; and in October, 1541, the power- 
ful armada of Charles the Fifth, com- 
manded by Doria himself, sacrificed 
fifteen ships-of-war, one hundred and 
forty transports, and eight thousand 
men, to the rage of the elements. On 
the last occasion, the Algerines attri- 
buted their deliverance to the efficacious 
supplications of the holy Sidi Utica; 
and after his death, the marabuts per- 
suaded the populace that a similar 
storm might be produced, on emer- 
gency, by merely striking the sea with 
one of his sacred bones ;—it is not un- 
likely but that they will resort to the 
experiment in their present dilemma. 

The climate is temperate, and tole- 
rably equal. Easterly winds are the 
most prevalent during the summer 
months, but those from west to north 
bring the finest weather. The south 
winds are oppressive, and the easterly ° 
ones loaded with vapour ; the land ones, 
from May till October, generally set off 


in the evening, and continue until late 
in the morning ; and the harder it blows 
in the offing from any particular quar- 
ter, the fresher will be the land-breeze. 
All the winds are violent at the equi- 
noxes ;_ but the most destructive storms 
have happened a few days before or after. 














the time called by them Al Aasom, 
which is from the 25th of February to 
the 3rd of March; and the sapient 
Moors dislike going to sea for a fort- 
night before this period commences, lest 
they should encounter a preternatural 
brass galley, which delights in running 
vessels down ! 

The town is surrounded by towered 
walls, upwards of thirty feet in height, 
and twelve or fourteen feet in thickness: 
they are built of brick, on a substructure 
of stone, without faussbraye or out- 
works; and around them is a dry, shal- 
low ditch, with a dwarf wall on the 
counterscarp. The S.W. part termi- 
nates in a kasibba, or citadel, an octan- 
gular edifice on the most elevated spot 
within the walls, and separated from the 
houses by a deep moat. The streets 
are wretchedly narrow: indeed, with 
the exception of that trending from the 
Bab-Azoona to the Bab-Alowetta, they 
are mere lanes. The houses are square, 
with galleries 2 on columns, en- 
closing acourtyard in the centre, whence 
light and air are derived, for there are 
no windows outwards. The roofs are 
all flat, with the angles terminated by 
ornamental chimneys ; and as the whole 
is annually whitewashed, the aspect of 
Algiers is singular and grand. There 
are six gates, but no public squares of 
any extent. The chief buildings con- 
sist of mosques, bagnios, kasseria (bar- 
racks), and the Dey’s palace, the latter 
being in the centre of the city, with 
a tolerable front of two well-constructed 
arcades of marble pillars; but the 
audience hall and courts are exceedingly 
plain. There are several fountains for 
the use of the people, copiously supplied 
from two aqueducts, for which they are 
obliged to Moassa, one of the Moors ex- 
pelled from Spain: these might easily 
be destroyed by a besieger, but as every 
house is provided with a reservoir, in 
which rain-water is preserved, it would 
not occasion much distress. 

The city was formerly called Mus- 
gunna, by the Moors, from one of their 
early princes, but was afterwards named, 
says Leo, Gezeir, ‘‘ because it lieth near 
the isles of Minorca, Majorca, and Iviza.”’ 
This explanation, however, is rather in 
the spirit of the similitude between Ma- 
cedon and Monmouth, for there cannot 
be a question that its present Arabic 
name was derived from the rocky islet 
before the town ; and the appellation of 
Al Jezeirat el Gazzi, or * Algiers the 
warlike,”’ has obtained from the time of 
Heyradin Barbarossa. The Spaniards 
of that day differed widely in military 
energy from om < the present, and 
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with consummate bravery had construct- 
ed a fort on the islet, which, with a 
garrison of two hundred men, tormented 
and intimidated Algiers for a period of 
fifteen years. It fell, however, to the 
fortunes of Heyradin, after an incessant 
cannonade of a fortnight, and the heroic 
governor was carried, desperately wound- 
ed, into the town, where he was shortly 
afterwards bastonaded to death. To 
prevent the future occupation of such a 
spot by an enemy, and to form a haven 
for his galleys, were now the objects of 
the conqueror. Three years of severe 
sorrowful Jabour, wrung from 
Christian captives, enabled him to. con- 
nect the Sit al Kolet, or light-house 
rock, and the Rab al Bakka, or mole- 
head, with the town, by a pier of extra- 
ordinary thickness, and massive con- 
struction ; and this, by enclosing an area 
of about ten acres, forms the small and 
insecure port whence the shores of Eu- 
rope have been so long insulted. The 
light-house is separated from the mole 
by a narrow ditch, over which is a 
wooden bridge, enfiladed by ten guns. 
Successive tiers of batteries, rising in 
formidable array, like the sides of a 
gigantic three-decker, envelope the edi- 
fice; and a tolerably good lantern crowns 
the summit, at the height of about one 
hundred and thirty feet above the level 
of the sea. 

The country around Algiers is pic- 
turesquely studded with neat villas and 
gardens, amidst groves of olive-trees and 
evergreens. In this temperate and de- 
lightful region, the soil, where tilled, 
vies with that of any part of the world; 
and a rich profusion of exquisite grapes, 
melons, and other fruits, attests its capa- 
bility. The eastern side of the bay 
forms a contrast, for on crossing the 
river Haratch, neither houses nor plan- 
tations cheer the prospect. The adja- 
cent low grounds are well cultivated ; 
and beyond the hills which bound them 
is the beautiful plain of Mutijah, empha- 
tically termed the garden of Algiers, 
presenting to the eye a succession of 
Musserie, or farms, over an extent of 
forty miles in length, by about fifteen in 
breadth. This plain, being watered by 
many springs and rivulets, is exuberantly 

roductive ; and besi barley, wheat, 
rice, maize, henna, flax, and fruit, it 
yields large quantities of drah, a kind of 
millet, esteemed as being extremely nu- 
tritions for cattle. The agricultural 





oo is primitive and simple; the 
arvest usually commences at the end 
of May, and the stubble is burnt before 
the autumnal rains set in; threshing is 
performed by the tread of- horses, 
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Bap of Algiers. 

















lain the beautiful form of the Bay. 
The point of view is from the heights of 
Cape Caxines, and exhibits the out- 
works and fortifications of the town.] 
The population of the city of Algiers 
is about eighty-five thousand souls, of 
whom not more than six thousand are 
Osmanli; there is a similar number of 
Jews, and the remainder consists mostly 
of the native Moors. The very few 
Franks who arrive, are hardly to be put 
into the estimaie, because they are not 
permanent ; for so turbulent is the aris- 
tocracy, and so irregular its exactions, 
that scarcely any strangers visit the 
place, except for temporary political or 
commercial purposes. The English 
were imongst the earliest foreigners re- 
spected by the state, and a John Tupton 
was appointed consul in 1582, being the 
first who bore that office abroad. Yet 
few of our merchants have chosen to 
reside there, although a brisk traffic in 
corn, wax, wool, hides, dates, oil, linen, 
silk, and ostrich feathers, invited them. 
The French managed much. better, and 
realized great profits by understanding 
where, how, and when to apply the 
usanza, as they delicately term the bribe 
of business. 


WIT. 
TELL me, ye poets, what is wit, 
That all so much desire ? 
A wreath of light o’er Fancy’s brow, 
Sparkling celestial fire. | J,E Watt, 


[This additional Cut will better ex- 


REGENCIES. 

(For the Mirror.) 
Tue Earl of Pembroke assumed the 
regency of Henry III. who was only 
nine years old. 

A guardian and councils of regency 
were named for Edward III. by the 
parliament, which deposed his father, 
the young king being then fifteen, and 
not assuming the government till three 
years after. 

When Richard II. succeeded, at the 
age of eleven years, the Duke of Lan- 
caster took upon him the management 
of the kingdom till the parliament met, 
which appointed a nominal council to 
assist him. 

Henry V. on his death-bed named a 
regent and a guardian for his infant son, 
Henry VI. then nine months old; but 
the parliament altered his disposition, 
and appointed a protector and council, 
with a special limited authority. 

Edward V. at the age of thirteen, was 
recommended by his father to the care of 
the Duke of Gloucester, who was de- 
clared protector by the privy council. 

The statutes of Henry VIII. provided,, 
that the successor—if a male, under 
eighteen, or if a female, and under 
sixteen—should be, till such age, in 
the governance of his or her natural 
mother (if approved by the King), and 
such other councillors as his Majesty 
should by will, or otherwise, appoint; 
and he accordingly appointed his sixteen 
executors to have the government of 
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his son, Edward VI. and the kingdom ; 
which executors elected the Earl of 
Hartford protector. 

During the minority of the King of 
England (says Chamberlayne), what- 
soever is enacted in parliament, he may 
afterwards, at the age of twenty-four 
years, revoke and utterly null, by his 
letters patent, under his great seal; and 
this by statute 28, Henry VIII. c. 17. 

. P. T. W. 





The Anecdote Gallerp. 


THE LATE KING. 
So averse was the late King to be seen 
during hiz rides in the parks at Windsor 
for the last two or three years, that out- 
riders were always dispatched while his 
pony-chaise was preparing, to whichever 
of the gates he intended to pass, across 
the Frogmore road, driving from one 
park into the other; and, if any body 
was seen loitering near either gate, the 
course of the ride was instantly altered, 
to escape even the passing glance of a 
casual observer. His late Majesty sel- 
dom drove across to the Long Walk from 
the castle, because he was there more 
likely to be met by the Windsor people. 
His most private way was through a 
small gate in the park wall, opposite 
another small gate in the wall of the 
grounds at Frogmore, at the Datchet 
side. He there crossed the road in a 
moment, and had rides so arranged be- 
tween Frogmore and Virginia-water, 
that he had between twenty and thirty 
miles of neatly planted avenues, from 
which the public were wholly excluded. 
At certain points of these rides, which 
opened towards the public thoroughfares 
of the park, there were always servants 
stationed on these occasions to prevent 
the intrusion of strangers upon the 
King’s privacy. The plantations have 
been so carefully nourished for seclusion 
around the Royal Lodge, that only the 
chimneys of the building can be now seen 
from the space near the top of the Long 
Walk. The King caused the same rigid 
exclusion to be enforced, while engaged 
in fishing, from his grotesque building at 
Virginia-water ; and also when visiting 
the various temples which he had erect- 
ed on the grounds. A great deal of 
money was laid out on these edifices ; 
but it was only by stealth, and the conni- 
vance of servants, these were at any time 
to be seen. With the exception of the 
ruined temple, which is ornamented by 
the casts from the Elgin marbles, these 
structures are deficient in real taste: 
they are full of caps and bells, and 
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Chinese frippery, with a great deal of 
gorgeous and tawdry decoration. His 
Majesty was so little aware that the fatal 
result of his indisposition was so near at 
hand, that, up to a very late period of 
his sufferings, his Majesty occupied him- 
self a good deal with the progress of 
some additions which he was making 
to the Royal Lodge. He was particu- 
larly anxious to have a new dining-room 
finished by his birth-day, on the 12th of 
August ;—not dreaming that a month 
before that day his remains would be ga- 
thered into their tomb.. He was also, 
up to the same late period, occupied by 
the improvements in Windsor Castle, 
and used to have himself rolled through 
the apartments in a chair, which was 
constructed for his Majesty’s use. Not- 
withstanding these anticipations, it ix 
known that the late King’s health had 
been for nearly two years declining. His 
old sufferings from the gout had given 
way to an occasional “ embarrassment 
of -breathing,’’ (the expressive phrase 
of the bulletins,) and at times great de- 
pression of spirits. His Majesty was 
often found apparently lost in abstraction, 
and only relieved by shedding tears. At 
other times, however, the King took a 
great interest in the works which were 
carrying on in the Lodge and the Castle 
of Windsor, particularly those which he 
intended for his private use, and spoke 
of along enjoyment of them. It is said 
that, for some time before Sir Henry 
Halford and Sir M. Tierney were last 
called in, his late Majesty was under the 
domestic medical treatment of two gen- 

tlemen who were of his household. His 
Majesty had for a long time evinced a 
great indisposition to exercise of any 
kind—the least exertion was attended 
with faintness, and his Majesty’s usual 
remedy was a glass of some Liqueur. He 

had a particular kind of cherry brandy, 

which he thought to be of medical use, 

when he felt these symptoms of debility, 

and to which he resorted to a late period 

of his life. Until the bursting of the 

blood-vessel on the day before his death, 

the King did not think his case abso- 

lutely hopeless—even then, the slight 

refreshment of sleep rallied his spirits a 

little. The decorations of the interior 

of the late King’s suite of apartments 

were entirely conducted under his own 
eye. His Majesty would have no pat- 
tern of furniture which was to be seen 
any where else, and he had an utter dis- 
regard of expense, either in his original 
orders, or in their subsequent alteration, 
which often happened to be indulged at 
a costly rate. The King’s suite of 
apartments occupied the grand front of 
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the wing of the castle, which faces 
Datchet; there was a beautiful orangery 
planted beneath his windows, and a con- 
venient descent into the gardens. For- 
merly the numerous persons who reside 
in Windsor Castle and its precincts, the 
clergy and retired functionaries, had 
convenient access by keys to the grounds, 
or slopes, (as they are called,) imme- 
diately beneath the castle ; but owing to 
some person having pointed at the 
Marchioness of Conyngham while she 
walked within the enclosure, the locks 
were instantly changed at all the 
avenues, and from that time all were 
excluded but the King’s private party. * 

The late King’s service of plate is 
superb: he had a very plain set in com- 
mon use; but, before his last illness, 
when the Cabinet Ministers held a 
Council at Windsor, and dined with 
him, the rich service was produced, and 
was an object of great attraction. The 
Jate King had provided a sumptuous 
sideboard for its display, which was 
made of very dark and beautifully po- 
lished mahogany, inlaid with gold, and 
lined with looking-glass ; but when put 
up, it was found entirely to overpower 
the effect of the other furniture and de- 
corations of the apartment. The obvi- 
ous course to pursue would have been 
its removal ; instead of which, however, 
the magnificently decorated arch, which 
the lower part of the sideboard support- 
ed, was cut away, and the remuinder 
left for use. The apartments are spaci- 
ous and well constructed: they have, 
however, from the nature of the build- 
ing, only one principal light, and there 
is too much gold panelling in them for 
real and simple elegance. There is a 
heap of furniture of his late Majesty’s 
both stored in town and in Windsor; 
some of it from Carlton-house was very 
elegant, though now unused.—-From the 
Times Journal. 


NELSON. 
(For the Mirror.) 


NotwitHstTanpine the research and 
diligence of the most active biographer, 
even if his exertions have left no stone 
unturned in collecting information, there 
are many incidents of importance which 
entirely escape his cognizance. Anec- 
dotes, the relation of which often illus- 
trate the character better than the most 





* There must be some mistake here: for we 
have been assured by a Wiudsor friend, that the 
Slopes were shut up above seven years since, in 
consequence of the shrubs and flowers being 
destroyed by tbe public, who were admitted on 
Sundays.—Ep. Migror. 
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elaborate comments and definitions : 
conversations, the result of casual ac- 
quaintance, unknown to the multitude, 
and those occurrences in the career of 
talent ere it make itself wings where- 
with to fly—all these may elude in- 
quiry. To one of the foregoing classes 
belongs the following interesting and 
singular incident, which is authenticated 
by a living witness:—During the cap- 
taincy of the fearless Nelson, an indi» 
vidual on board had the honour of fre- 
quently conversing with him. The 
person alluded to was officially engaged 
in writing, an exercise which he ac- 
complished with the left hand. Captain 
Nelson, attentively observing him one 
day, while thus occupied, said, ‘* Par- 
nell, I cannot think how you manage 
to write with your left hand.”? The re- 
sult of this remark was that Nelson was 
taught to perform the task which had 
excited his wonder ; little deeming that 
the disastrous loss of his arm at the 
glorious conflict of the Nile would leave 
him no other alternative, in committing 
his ideas to paper, than to write with 
his left hand! oe 





Retrospective Gleanings. 


BURIAL OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


“ His body (says Strutt) was washed 
with great solemnity, and carefully pre- 
pared for the burial. It was then clothed 
with a garment of hair-cloth next the 
skin ; which ceremony, it is said, ought 
always to be secretly performed. He 
was habited in the imperial vestments ; 
and his face was covered with a sauda- 
rium, or napkin, over which a diadem 
was placed upon his head; and in the 
diadem was enclosed a portion of the 
wood which composed the holy cross. 
His sword, enriched with gold, was girt 
about him: and in this dress he was 
seated upon a gilt throne. His shoulders 
were reclined on the back of the throne ; 
and his head was supported in an erect 
position by a go:den chain fastened to 


the diadem. In his hand he held the | 


Holy Gospels, embellished with gold, 
which rested upon his knees. He was 
then placed, together with the throne on 
which he was seated, within the cavity 
of the sepulchre. The gilt travelling 
pouch, which he used to wear when he 
went to Rome, was Jaid by him; and 
the sceptre of gold, with the golden 
shield which Pope Leo had consecrated, 
was suspended before him. These ce- 
remonies being performed, the sepulchre 











was filled with aromatic drugs of various 
kinds, together with considerable quan- 
tities of gold, it was then closed and 
sealed.”’ P.T. W. 
ROYAL REMAINS. 
Edward the Fifth = Riehard Duke of 
ork. 





(For the Mirror.) 


Against the end wall in Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey, 
is a beautiful altar, raised by King 
Charles II. to the memory of Edward 
V. and his brother, who, by their trea- 
cherous uncle, Richard III. were mur- 
dered in the tower. The inscription, 
which is in Latin, gives a particular 
account of their sad catastrophe, and is 
in English thus :—“ Here lie the relics 
of Edward V. King of England, and 
Richard Duke of York, who being con- 
fined in the Tower, and there stifled 
with pillows, were privately and meanly 
buried, by order of their perfidious 
uncle, Richard the usurper. Their 
bones, long inquired after and wished 
for, after lying 190 years in the rub- 
bish of the stairs (those lately leading to 
the Chapel of the White Tower,) were, 
on the 17th of July 1674, by undoubted 
roofs, discovered, being buried dee 

in that place. Charles II. pitying their 
unhappy fate, ordered these unfortunate 
princes to be laid among the relics of 
their predecessors, in the year 1678, and 
the 30th of his reign.’’ It is remark- 
able that Edward was born November 4, 
1470, in the Sanctuary belonging to this 
church, whither his mother took refuge 
during the contest between the Houses 
of York and Lancaster ; at eleven years 
of age, upon the death of his father, 
he was proclaimed king, and on the 23rd 
of June, 1483, about two years after, 
was murdered in the manner already 
related. Richard, his brother, was born 
May 28, 1474, and married while a 
child to Ann Mowbray, heiress of Nor- 
folk. T. Gru. 


Tue following is an extract from the 
burial register in the Cathedral at Pe- 
terborough : — 
The Queene of é 1587 
Scots buried. § item. 

The Queene of Scots was most sump- 
tuously buried in the Cathedrale Church 
of Peterborough, the first day of Au- 
gust, who was for her deserts beheaded 
at Fotheringhay, about Sainte Paul’s 
Day before! Anthony More, one of 
the children of the Queenes Maties 
kitchen, who followed at the funerall 
aforesaid of the Q. of S. was buried the 
iij day. 
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THANKSGIVING FOR THE VICTORY OF 
AGINCOUK 


Alluded to in Mr. Stafford’s History of Music. 
(See Mirror, No. 428.) 
OvreE kyng went forth to Normandye, 
With grace and myzt (might) of chivalry, 
‘The Lord for him wrouzt (wrought) marvellously, 
Wherefore may England call and cry— 
Deo gratias 
Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria. 
He sette a sege, the sothe for to say, 
To Hurflue toune, with ryal (royal) aray, 
That toune he wan and made a fray 
That Fraunce shall rue till Dome’s day. 
Deo gratias, &c. 
Then went oure kyng with all his oste (host) 
Thorow Fraunce for all the Frenshe boste. 
He spared for drede of leste ne moste 
Til he come to Agincourt coste. 
Deo gratias, &c. 
Then for sothe that knyzt (knight) comely 
In Agincourt feld (field) he fauzt (fuught) manly 
Thorow grace of God most myzty (mighty) 
He had bothe the feld and the victory. 
Deo gratias, &c. 


Then dukys and erlys, lorde and barone 
Were take and slayne, and that wel sune, 
And some were ledde in to Lundone 
With joy and merthe and grete renone. 

Deo gratias, &c. 


Now gracious God he save oure kynge, 
His peple and all his wel wyllynge 
Gef (give) him gode liffe and gode endynge 
That we wythe merthe mowe savely synge 
Deo gratias. 
Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria. 


COURT FOOLS. 
(For the Mirror.) 

At what period the king’s fool was in- 
troduced into European courts, says Mr. 
Richardson, it is not material to inquire ; 
but we find him in the East in the eighth 
century; and he was probably much 
older. At the court of the Khalif Al- 
rashid there was one named Bahalul, 
some of whose sayings have been pre- 
served. He appears to have possessed 
vivacity, wit, and observation ; and he 
was permitted to take every kind of li- 
cense with the Khalif, and his courtiers: 
‘¢] wish,’’ says Alrashid to him one day, 
‘you could procure me a list of all the 
fools in Bagdat.”’—‘“ That would be 
difficult, Commander of the Faithful ; 
but, if you desire to know the wise 
men, the catalogue may be soon com- 
pleted.’”? A courtier telling him, that 
the Khalif had given him the charge of 
all the bears, wolves, foxes, and mon- 
keys, in his dominions—“ The Com- 
mander of the Faithful has given me 
then a very extensive charge: for it 
comprehends his whole empire; and 
you are one of my subjects.”” Entering 
one day into the presence chamber, and 
finding the throne empty, he seated him- 
self on it; when the officers in waiting 

erceiving him, pulled him down, and 

astinadoed him out of the hall. Ba- 
halul fell a crying ; and the Khelif soon 





after appearing, inquired into the mat- 


ter. e officers told him that it was 
On account of a few blows he had re- 
ceived for his insolence. ‘No,’’ says 
the fool, “* my complainings arise not 
from the blows: they are caused by my 
compassion for the Commander of the 
Faithful; for, if I have received so 
many bastinadoes for sitting upon that 
throne but for one minute in my life, 
how many should he endure, who mounts 
it every day ?”’ 


A real or affected fool, during the 


reign of this prince, had the presump- 
tion to call himself God ‘Almighty. The 
Khalif, thinking him an impostor, or- 
dered him to be brought before him; 
and, that he might discover the truth, 
he said to him, “ A fellow, the other 
day, who assumed the manners of an 
idiot, pretended to be a Prophet of 
God ; I had him immediately tried, when 
his imposture appearing evident, I com- 
manded his head to be struck off.” 
“You did right,”’ replied the fool, “and 
like a faithful servant of mine; for I 
never gave that fellow a commission to 
be my prophet.’? The ready coolness 
of the answer left the Khalif at a loss 
how to decide; he inclined therefore 
to the merciful side, and the fool was 
dismissed. 

When Mahmoud, Sultan of Ghezna 
conquered India, he had distressed the 

_ greatly by plundering, as well as 

y the contributions and taxes which he 
imposed. Whilst he was one day sit- 
ting in his divan, in conversation with 
his nobles, a fool wandered into the 
hall; and, staring wildly around, spoke 
much to himself, but took no particular 
notice of any person. The prince, ob- 
serving him, desired his officers to ask 
him what he wanted. He said that he 
was very hungry, and wished of all 
things to eat a roasted sheep’s tail. 
The Sultan, in a frolic, ordered them 
to cause a particular kind of radish to 
be roasted, much resembling in shape 
those tails, which in several Eastern 
countries are very fat, and of extraor- 
dinary size. It was accordingly pre- 
sented to the fool, who devoured it vo- 
raciously. The Sultan then asked him 
how he liked it ? to which he answered, 
‘“¢ That it was exceedingly well dressed ; 
but he could easily perceive, that, under 
his government, the sheep’s tails had no 
longer the fatness, nor the excellent 
flavour, for which they were famous in 
former times.’’ Mahmoud felt the 


poignancy of the answer, and gave im- 
mediate orders to relieve the people 
of many burthens under which they 
groaned. j 


Ww. G. C. 
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ON THE TITLE OF MAJESTY. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Henry VIII. was the first King of 
England who assumed the title of Ma- 
Jesty, which is still retained. Before 
that reign the sovereigns were usually 
addressed by the style of “ My Liege, 
and * Your Grace,’’ the latter of which 
epithets was originally conferred on 
enry IV.; ‘ Excellent Grace’? was 
given to Henry VI.; ‘‘ Most High and 
Mighty Prince,’ to Edward IV.; 
“ Highness’’ to Henry VII.; which 
Jast expression was sometimes used to 
Henry VIII., and sometimes ‘ Grace,’’ 
until near the end of his !reign, when 
they gave way entirely to the more lofty 
and appropriate appellation of ‘“ Ma- 
Jesty,’’ being the expression with which 
Francis I. addressed him, at their inter- 
view in 1520, at Guisnes, commonly 
called the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
The Emperor, Charles V. had, however, 
a short period before, taken that novel 
and high sounding title, and the polished 
French monarch lost not so favour- 
able an opportunity of complimenting 
our then youthful Henry : Leo X. con- 
ferred the title of “ Defender of the 
Faith’’ on him, in compliment for his 
defence against Martin Luther. James 
I. completed the title to the present, 
“¢ Sacred’? or “ Most Excellent Ma- 
Jesty.”? J. R.S. 


ORIGIN OF THE DUCAT. 


Tue origin of ducats is referred to one 
Longinus, governor of Italy; who, re- 
volting against the —— Justin the 
younger, made himself Duke of Ra- 
venna, and called himself Exarcha, i. e. 
without lord or ruler; and to show his 
independence, struck pieces of money 
of very pure gold, in his own name, 
and with his own stamp, which were 
called ducati, ducats. 
P.T.W, 


ORIGIN OF THE LOG BOOK. 


CoELBREN y BeErrrD, or the wooden 
memorial of the Bards, was used by 
them as a kind of almanack, or wooden 
memorandum book, on which they noted 
such things as they wished to preserve 
from oblivion. The Staffordshire clog, 
or log; mentioned in Dr. Plot’s history 
of that county, is the same as the wooden 
almanack used among the Ancient Bri- 
tons. From this originated the log book 
now universally kept by sailors on board 
ship. There is an instrument similar 
to it, called a tally, or a piece of wood 
cut with indentures, or notches, in two 
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corresponding parts, of which one was 
kept by the debtor, and one by the 
creditor; this was formerly the general 
way of keeping accounts. Hence came 
the tally office, and tellers (of the Ex- 
chequer.) The word tally is supposed 
to be derived from the Welsh word, talu, 
to pay, or from the French word, taille. 
M. B. H. 





Select Biography. 


DE WITT. 
(For the Mirror.) 


PernaPs not one among the many emi- 
nent characters recorded in the page of 
history, but now heard of no more, has 
less merited the oblivion which en- 
shrouds his name, than the subject of 
this imperfect memoir. 

John De Witt was born at Dort in 
1625, being the youngest son of Jacob 
of that name, a Burgomaster of Dort, 
and a Deputy to the States of Holland. 
He was elected a Pensioner of his na- 
tive town in 1650, and became early dis- 
tinguished as well for splendid abilities 
as for a wonderfully clear and impartial 
judgment, which in the following year 
pointed him out to his countrymen as 
one well qualified to fill the high, and 
as Holland then stood with regard to 
her neighbours, most important office 
of Grand Pensioner of the States. 

Unshaken integrity, combined with a 
firmness of purpose almost amounting 
to obstinacy, carried him through all 
those secret state intrigues in which he 
was so deeply involved, and in which, 
eventually, he became so eminently suc- 
cessful. 

It was a spirit of patriotism the most 
exalted, which supported him under 
the accumulated wrongs he was called 
upon to bear; it was that alone which 

rompted him still to continue at the 
elm of a shattered vessel in a troubled 
sea; endangering his own life by di- 
recting a mutinous and discontented 
crew. 

In his own person he bore much, and 
ere he complained, was doubtless pre- 
pared to bear more of the ingratitude 
and injustice of his countrymen; but 
when the protector of his youth and 
the friend of his maturer years, when 
his own brother was torn from his high 
command, cast into a dungeon, and put 
to a cruel torture; then, and not till 
then, did he give way to the suppressed 
feelings of his heart; he hastened to 
offer consolation to the noble-minded 
Cornelius, and renouncing all his high 


employments, prepared to accompany 
him into banishment. 

But it had been wisely decreed by an 
Almighty power, that Holland should 
not be deprived of her brightest orna- 
ments, by their being driven from the 
land of their forefathers. Had it then 
been ordained that the patriot brothers 
were again to plead their country’s 
cause, and bear the weight of their 
country’s woes? No! their doom was 
sealed, they fell, a sacrifice to the blind 
fury of a savage mob, they died the 
victims of a fanatical party zeal. 

Thus perished in the prime of life, 
the hapless John and Cnaition De 
Witt, who in all their actions acquitted 
themselves with equal honour to their 
country and to the name they bore. 
Their eventful, though short career, 
terminated in the streets of Rotterdam, 
on the 20th August, 1672. 

Amidst the severe agonies Cornelius 
De Witt endured, when under the tor- 
ture, it is said that he frequently re- 
peated that beautiful Ode of Horace, 
which contained sentiments so well 
suited to his deplorable condition : 


* Justem et tenacem propusiti virum,” &c. 


John De Witt attained the degree of 
LLD. at the University of Leyden, and 
in the early part of his life, published a 
work entitled, “‘ Elementa Curvarum 
Linearum,”’ at that time in high repute 
as a book of deep mathematical re- 
search. It was ever one of his chiefest 
maxims “ to do one thing at once,’”’ and 
its value was proved by his being re- 
markable for the dispatch with which he 
transacted business. 

On the decease of John De Witt, 
his widow (a daughter of the illustrious 
De Ruyter) left her distracted country 
and took refuge in England, bringing 
with her Elizabeth, her only child; 
among whose numerous descendants 
are to be found the late Dr. John Jebb, 
of Cambridge notoriety, and Sir Ri- 
chard Jebb, Bart., Dr. Jebb, the pre- 
sent Bishop of Limerick, and the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Jebb, of the King’s Bench, 
in Ireland. R. G. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Pournals. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN BEAR. 

A Bear is a fine fellow—whether white, 
black, brown, or grizzled—pugnacious, 
voracious, salacious, and sagacious ;— 
at times full of fun and frolic as O’Do- 
herty—next hour grave as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ;—to-day feeding 
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contentedly, like Sir Richard Phillips, on 
vegetables — to-morrow, like any alder- 
man, devouring an ox. Always rough 
and ready, his versatility is beyond all 
admiration. Behold him for months 
sound asleep, as if in church—he awakes, 
and sucks his paws with alacrity and 
elegance — then away over the snows 
like a hairy hurricane. He richly de- 
serves hunting for the highest conside- 
rations—and for the lowest, only think 
on—Pomatum. 

The Scandinavian bear — generally a 
dark brown—but frequently black, and 
then he is largest—and sometimes silver 
—for you seldom see two skins alto- 
gether alike—is fond of flesh; but ants 
and vegetables compose his principal 
food. Indeed, that excellent authority, 
Mr. Falk, very justly observes, that an 
animal which is able to devour a mode- 
rate sized cow in twenty-four hours, 
would, if flesh formed the chief part of 
its sustenance, destroy all the herds in 
the country. He thinks that the de- 
struction which the bear commits upon 
cattle is often owing to the latter attack- 
ing him in the first instance ; for, when 
provoked by the bellowing and pursuit 
of him, which not unfrequently com- 
mence as soon as they get a view of him, 
he then displays his superior strength, 
falls foul of them, and eats them up be- 
fore sunset. Beara, Mr. Falk says, may 
reside in the neighbourhood of cattle 
for years without doing them any injury, 
if they will but keep quiet; yet it is 
equally notorious that they will some- 
times visit herds solely from the desire 
of prey. Young bears seldom molest 
cattle; but old bears, after having been 
insulted by them, and eaten a few, often 
become very destructive, and passionately 
fond of beef. Beef every day, however, 
palls on the palate of a bear, just as 
toujours perdrix did on that of Henry 
the Fourth of France. Accordingly, he 
varies his diet judiciously, by an inter- 
mixture of roots, the leaves and small 
branches of the aspen, mountain-ash, 
and other trees, such succulent plants 
@s angelica and mountain-thistle, and 
berries, to which he is very partial— 
during the autumn devouring vast quan- 
tities of ripe cranberries, blueberries, 
raspberries, strawberries, cloud-berries, 
and other berries common to the Scan- 
dinavian forests; and there can .be no 
doubt that in a garden he would be an 
ugly customer among the grozets. Ripe 
corn he also eats, and seating himself on 
his haunches in a field of it, he collects, 
with his outstretched arms, nearly a sheaf 
at a time—what a contrast to Ruth !— 
and munches the ears at his leisure. By 
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way of condiment, he sucks honey— 
lundering the peasants of their bee- 
hives; and, to subdue the excess of 
sweetness, he ever and anon tukes a 
mouthful of ants, of which the taste is 
known to all amateurs of acids to be 
pungent. ‘If any of these little crea- 
tures,’? quoth Professor Nillson, “ sting 
him in a tender part, he becomes angry 
immediately, and scatters around the 
whole ant-hill.”” That is scarcely deco- 
Tous in a “ budge doctor of the stoic 
fur ;’? but it is good exercise, and pro- 
motes digestion. Mr. Lloyd says, “ this 
may be perfectly true, for all I know to 
the contrary ; if so, however, I appre- 
hend the bear is generally in an ill-hu- 
mour with the ants; because, where- 
ever I have met with any of their nests 
at which the bear had been feeding, 
they had most commonly been turned 
inside out.’’* On the other hand, when a 
bear gets old, grows sick, and dies, the 
ants pay him back in his own coin ; 
and, without getting angry, pick him— 
pomatum and all—to the bones. This, 
in Scandinavia— as elsewhere—is called 
tit for tat. 

During the summer, of course, the 
bear is always as lean as a post—but in 
autumn, as fat as a pillow. He is not 
often found in poor hilly countries, but 
in the wildest recesses of the forest, 
where there are morasses and wild wood- 
fruit in abundance. These are his favour- 
ite haunts. Towards the end of Octo- 
ber, he leaves off eating altogether for 
that year; his bowels and stomach be- 
come quite empty, and contracted into 
a very small compass, while the extre- 
thity of them is closed by an indurated, 
substance, which in Sweden is called 
tappen. He_retires to his den, and very 
wisely falls asleep. Professor Nillson 
avers he gets fatter and fatter in- his 
slumbers on to the end of February ; 
but Mr. Lloyd is sceptical on that point ; 
because, says he, “in the first place 
it seems contrary to reason ; and, in the 
next, I do not know how the point is to 
be ascertained.’? Here we take part 
with the hunter against the professor ; 
yet one thing is certain, that, let the 
bear be killed at what period of the 
winter he may, our gentleman or lady 
is always embon-point, nor can you feel 
his ribs. He retains his fat from the 
time he lies down in the early part of 
winter, till he rises in spring; and that 
is surely as much, if not more, than you 
can have any reason to expect. As spring 
approaches, he shakes of his lethargy— 
parts with his tappen—and enters on 


* In his “ Field Sports of the North of Eu- 
rope.” 
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a new career of cows, ants, branches, 
plants, honey, berries, and corn. Rarely 
—and but very rarely —he passes his 
tappen during winter—and then he be- 
comes a scare-crow. At first his stomach 
is nice, and he eats sparingly —not more, 
erhaps, than a large dog; confining 
himself to ants and other delicacies, 
till his st h has d its natural 
tone, and then he devours almost every 
thing edible that comes in his way, ac- 
cording to his usual practice during the 
preceding autumn. 

The story of the bear sucking his 
paws for nourishment, Mr. Lloyd justly 
says, has long since been exploded ; but 
still he does suck his paws—and the 
question is—Why? Mr. Lloyd says, 
he has reason to believe that the bear 
obtains a new skin on the balls of his 
feet during the winter. If, therefore, 
he does suck his paws—and there is ge- 
nerally some truth in all old beliefs— 
may it not be done, he asks, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating this operation of 
nature? We think it is very likely so. 
Some tame bears in our author’s pos- 
session, were constantly sucking or 
mumbling their, paws; the operation, 
which was often continued for hours 
together, being attended with a mur- 
muring kind of noise, which might be 
heard at some distance. In consequence 
of this, their legs or feet were covered 
with saliva, or rather foam, which by 
ignorant people might not improbably 
be taken for the milk which it was at 
one time said the bear was in the habit 
of extracting from his paws. But it 
was not the want of food that caused 
Mr. Lloyd’s bears to be so continually 
mouthing, for they were seen to be thus 
engaged most commonly immediately 
after they had been fed. 

It is a calumny against the cubs to as- 
sert, that when first born they are mis- 
shapen Jumps, which the mother licks 
into form. They are no more mishapen 
lumps than the young of other animals 
—say man-—but “ bears in miniature.”’ 
The lady-mother bear is generally con- 
fined about the end of January, or in 
the course of February, and has from 
one to four-at a birth. She suckles her 
progeny until summer is well advanced ; 
and should she happen to be enceinte 
again in the same year, she does not 
suffer her former cubs to shure her den 
next winter, but ns quarters for 
them in the neighbourhood, within an 
easy walk. The succeeding, summer, 
however, she is followed by both litters, 
who pass the ensuing winter altogether 
in the mother’s den. Some people have 
talked of seeing thirty bears in one 
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squad scampering through the Swedish 
woods. But they are not gregarious ; 
and such tales are either lies altogether, 
or a double family with Madame Mére 
at their head, amounting, perhaps, to 
some half dozen souls, have , sae multi- 
plied by wonder into a whole regiment. 

The bear is a fast and good swimmer 
—— a Byron. In hot weather he 
bathes frequently, and runs about to dry 
himself in the air and sun, just like an 
Edinburgh citizen on the beach at Por- 
tobello. All the world knows he is a 
capital climber, and like ourselves, or 
any other rational animal, on descending 
trees or precipices, always comes down 
backwards. In a natural state he walks 
well on his hind-legs, and in that position 
can carry the heaviest burdens. Professor 
Nillson, erudite in bears, says, that he 
has been seen walking on his hinder feet 
along a small tree that stretched across 
a river, bearing a dead horse in his fore- 
paws. He is very fleet—continues to 
grow until his twentieth, and lives until 
his fiftieth year. The Scandinavian bear 
occasionally attains to a very great size. 
Mr. Lloyd killed one that weighed four 
hundred and sixty pounds—and as it was 
in the winter-time, when his stomach was 
contracted, he was probably lighter by 
fifty or sixty pounds than he would have 
been during the autumnal months. The 
professor speaks of one that, when 
slung on a pole, ten men could with dif- 
ficulty carry a short distance, and that 
weighed, he thinks, not Jess than seven 
hundred and fifty pounds English. It 
was killed during the autumnal months; 
and it had so enormous a stomach, as al- 
most to resemble a cow in calf. After 
receiving several balls, he dashed at the 
cordon of people who surrounded him,and 
severely wounded seven of them in suc- 
cession— one, in thirty-seven different 
omg and so seriously in the head that 

is brains were visible. One of Mr. 
Falk’s under-keepers assured Mr. Lloyd, 
that he had killed even much larger, the 
fat of which alone weighed one hundred 
pounds—and its wrists were so immense, 
that with both of his own two huge 
hands, he was unable to span either of 
them by upwards of an inch. “ It was,’? 
says Mr. Lloyd, “a Daniel Lambert 
among his species,”’—or rather an Irish 
giant. The powers of such animals 
must be indeed tremendous—for as the 
Swedes say, ‘‘ together with the wit of 
one man, he has the strength of ten.’? 
Sometimes they climb on to the roofs of 
cow-houses ; tear them off; and having 
thus gained admittance to the inmates, 
they slaughter and carry them away, by 
shoving or lifting through the aperture 
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by which they themselves had entered. 
Capital Cracksmen. Mr. Lloyd heard 
ot a bear that, in the agonies of death, 
thinking he had got his opponent in his 
arms, hugged a tree, and tore it up by 
the roots in his fall. Inferior animals 
he strikes at once with his paws on the 
fore part of the head, laying bare the 
whole skull and beating it in; but Mr. 
Lloyd never knew of any case in which 
a bear either hugged a person in his 
arms, or struck at him with his fore paw 
in the same manner as a tiger or a cat. 
He seems to tumble men down, and 
then to fasten his teeth in their arms 
or throat. A Swedish boor alleged, as 
the reason of this difference in Bruin’s 

rocedure with men and animals, that 
“he supposed he was forbidden by Pro- 
vidence.’? Mr. Lloyd gives us many 
anecdotes of the strength and ferocity 
of bears. On one occasion a bear dashed 
in among some cattle, and first des- 

atching a sheep, slew a well-grown 
heifer, and carried it over a strong fence 
of four or five feet in height into a 
wood. Having been frightened from 
his prey, he absconded, and the pea- 
sants, felling several trees, placed them 
over the dead carcass. But Bruin soon 
returned to the spot, and having by his 
enormous strength removed the trees, 
he had not left an ounce of flesh on 
the bones—and of the bones themselves 
but a few fragments. 

Yet bears seldom—never—eat up the 
young children that watch the herds. 
Occasionally they devour a woman ; but 
only when she foolishly attacks them, as 
in a case recorded by Dr. Mellerlong, 
who was an eye-witness to a hand, which 
was all that was left by a bear, of a 
woman who had chosen to hit him on the 
head with a billet of wood. Jan Finne, 
one of Mr. Lloyd’s Swedish friends, 
informed him that a bull was attacked 
by a rather small bear in the forest, 
when, striking his horns into his as- 
sailant, he pinned him against a tree. 
In this situation they were both found 
dead ; the bull from starvation, and the 
bear from wounds. A bear is a match 
for a dozen wolves. Daniel Jansson, 
one of Mr. Lloyd’s guides, informed 
him that once during the chase, when 
he and his companions were far behind 
both the bear and a dog that was pur- 
suing him, a drove of five wolves—as 
they knew by their tracks in the snow 
attacked and devoured the dog. They 
had afterwards attacked the bear, but 
after a severe conflict, as was apparent 
from the state of the snow, and the 

uantity of hair both from the bear and 
the wolves that was lying about the 


place, the bear came off victorious, and 
was afterwards killed by the hunters, 
with his skin useless from the bites of 
the wolves. Jan Finne mentioned two 
instances of bears having been killed by 
wolves—in the one case, seven wolves, 
and in the other, eleven, having been 


engaged in the combat. From the im- , 


mense powers of the bear, if his hind- 
quarters were protected, as in his den, 
Mr. Lloyd thinks he would be a match 
for at least a score of wolves. He fre- 
quently attacks horses. With one of 
his terrible paws the ferocious brute 
keeps his hold of the poor horse, while 
with the other, he retards his progress 
by grasping at the trees. He thus de- 
stroys—and then devours him. Some- 
times the bear, by grasping with one of 
his paws at the surrounding trees, as he 
is carried along by the wounded horse, 
tears them up by the roots. Butif the 
tree stands fast, so does the horse —such 
is the enormous power of the bear’s 
muscular arm. That a bear should run 
down « horse, seems strange ; but Swe- 
dish horses are often not very speedy, 
and doubtless lose their senses through 
fear. The bear never uses his teeth till he 
brings his victim down ; but strikes him 
on the back and sides with his dreadful 
paws as if witha sledge hammer. Bears 
are often killed by the hunters, with 
their faces disfigured apparently by the 
kicks of horses. * The wounds inflicted 
by bears on cattle are hideous. In the 
back and neck of a horse, Mr. Lloyd 
saw holes of such a size, that he could 
have buried both his hands in them; 
and he has heard of the whole of the 
hind-quarters of a cow or a horse hav- 
ing been actually devoured, and yet the 
poor creatures found alive. — Black- 
wood’s Magazine. » 





STANZAS. 


Wan, on my couch, at midnight’s chime 
I count accumulated years; 

To Memory’s glance, insidious Time, 
How swift thy fluttering wing appears! 


Soon wilt thou steal my youth’s soft prime, 
And soon must chilling age creep o’er me, 
And yet it seems, impatient Time ! 
As if thou'dst hasten’d on before me. 


In my heart's waste fresh fountains flow; 

Still beats the thrilling pulse of joy : 
Imagination’s vivid glow 

I feel thou canst not quite destroy. 
Tis better live in Fancy’s dream, 

And spend an intellectual day, 
Cheer’d on by Feeling’s partial gleam, 

Than drooping, yield to life's decay. 
Then let me not reproach thee, Time, 

Since my heart still is fresh and green; 
So in the cold and sunless clime, 

The Arctic light in Heaven is seen. 


New Monthly Magazine. 
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A LUNATIC’LAY. 

“ Tmust and will un actress wed.” 
I must and will an actress wed, 

Still smile away all shadows, 
‘The voice of Love is eloquent 

D green-rooms—not green meadows: 

Talk not of rural hills and vales, 

They suit my optic sense ill— 
The only scenery I prize 

Is that of Stanfield’s pencil. 


The Earl, my father, storms at me, 
And says it is a queer age, 
When comic first appearances 
At last lead to the Peerage ; 
And my maternal Countess vows 
That nothing can console her, 
If I disgrace the famil 
By marrying a stroller! 


But, oh! I'd scorn such prejudice, 
Although ’twere universal, 

For I have been behind the scenes 
At night and at rehearsal : 

No titled heiress will I ask 
To be my benefactress ; 

I'd rather elevate my wife, 
So I will wed an actress, 


Oh! first I burnt for tragic queens, 
My passion scarce is cool yet, 

I teazed each Mrs. Beverly, 
Euphrasia. and Juliet ; 

And if by Belvidera’s frowus 
A little disconcerted, 

I flew to Mrs. Haller’s side, 
And at the wings [ flirted. 


But Colonel Rant (the gentleman 
Who's always amateuring) 

Behind the scenes came every night, 
With language most alluring ; 

And he had such a way with him, 
He won their hearts by magic, 

So I resign’d Melpomene, 
Aud Rant reign’d o’er the Tragic. 


To Lady Bells and Teazles next 
I turn'd—and Lady Rackets, 
Who put their rouge and spirits on 
(As boys put on their jackets) ; 
Whose smiles, professionally sweet, 
Appear when prompters summon ; 
Who keep, in fact, their bloom for best, 
While sallow serves for common. 


And then I sigh’d for the soubrettes 
In aprons made with pockets, 

Who frisk about the stage like squibs, 
And then go off like rockets; 

But at their beck I always found 
Some beauteous Bob or Billy, 

With whom they lightly tript away, 
And left me looking silly. 


To prima donnas then I turn'd, 
The Pollys and Mandanes; 

Made love to she Don Carloses, 
And female Don Giovannis ! 

But soon came one with higher notes— 
They left me—allegretto ! 

They sought him—vo/ti subito! 
Forsaking me—falsetto ! 


But now a love for figurants 
Within my bosom rankles, 
I dote upon extended arms, 
And sigh for well-turn’d ankles : 
Enchanting girls ! how dark their hair ! 
How white and red their skin is! 
I Jove them all—though wicked wits 
May call them ‘‘ Spinning Jennies.” 
In Peter Wilkins I have sigh’d 
-For sylph-like forms, whose trade is 
To hang suspended by the waist, 
And act high-flying ladies : 
The Ceuntry Curate may abuse 
My loves because they /ack dress, 
Heli choose a wife from private life— 


But J will wed an actress. Ibid. 





Spirit of Discovery. 


SAILING CARRIAGE TWO CENTURIES 
AGO. 

SEVERAL public journals made mention 
some time back, of a carriage with sails, 
which had been plied along the iron 
railway near Chasahone, at the rate of 
from twelve to fifteen English miles per 
hour. The honour of this invention 
was immediately claimed, by a Belgic 
writer, for the celebrated Simon Stevin, 
of Bruges. He has, indeed, an un- 
doubted title to it ; and our readers will 
feel some interest in perusing an account 
of the trial of a sailing-carriage made 
by this Belgian two centuries ago, with 
more success than has attended the re- 
cent attempt in England. 

Simon Stevin, born at Bruges, was, at 
the same time, tutor to Prince Maurice 
of Orange-Nasxau, and Quarter-master- 
general of the Army. One of the most 
remarkable inventions of this learned 
mathematician was a carriage, fitted 
with sails, and guided by a rudder. A 
few days after the victory of Nieuport, 
Prince Maurice invited several persons 
of distinction, who were then at the 
Hague, to take a ride with him in a 
vehicle withont horses, along the plain 
of Scheveningen. The persons invited 
were twenty eight in number—amongst 
whom were the King of Denmark’s 
brother, the Ambassador of France to 
the Hague, and Admiral Arragon de 
Mendoza, general-in-chief of the Spa- 
nish army, who was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Nieuport. Great was the 
surprise of the visiters at; the sight of 
this singular equipage, but it became 
greater still, when the machine suddenly 
set out from Scheveningen with sur- 
eee ree Prince Maurice placed 

imself at the helm, and took the rope 
which directed the sail. A south-east 
wind rose; and in less than éwo hours, 
this land vessel had conveyed its pas- 
sengers to Petten, in North Holland, 
fourteen leagues from Scheveningen, 
where the Prince, pretending that he 
could no longer regulate the rapid mo- 
tion of the carriage, let it advance into 
the sea; but regaining the shore by 
changing the direction of the rudder, he 
proved that he was as good a pilot as he 
was a general.— From the Moniteur, 6th 
June, 1830. . 





LOVE. 
Bricar as the sunlit dew, 
When Beauty gave him birth— 
He spread his rosy wings, d 
And lighted on the earth. 
j : JE. Wa. 
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Potes of a Bearer, 


NOVELETTES. 
(From the “ English at Home.’’) 


Rural Scandal. 

Escarep from clatter, dust, and smoke, 
every mortal was in high and huge spirits; 
and removed from the great scene of dis- 
sipation, though it were but a mile or 
two, each was prepared to moralize upon 
its vanities, and to cite divers individual 
examples of the failing, merely by way 
of illustration. Did you ever see a 
pigeon-match? Well, this resembled 
one. For here, as there, folks were con- 
gregated, wild for sport, and eager for a 
hit. From time to time a name was 
started, just as the poor bird is up-flung 
from the trap, and slap went every 
tongue, in a rolling fire of witticism and 
satire at the game. Nota quizzicality of 
the last month escaped, not a weakness ; 
crime, indeed, was leniently treated, in- 
dignant morality being little the vogue ; 
but every thing less was tossed up im- 
pitiably. So good-humoured, and happy, 
and successful proved the sport, that 
every sneer was almost a smile, every 
smile a grin, and every laugh so loud, 
that the echoes of Wimbledon answered ; 
the open air alone saved the tympanum 
of good-breeding from being shocked. 


Friendship. 

He that has not a friend at twenty, 
will never have one ; and woe be to the 
man of ‘sensibility who lives without 
one. In youth, he may not feel the 
want: his buoyancy, his poetic and for- 
ward feelings, his habits of reverie, may 
suffice him at that age. But as he ad- 
vances into more sober and less imagi- 
native manhood, when the sward of life 
begins to shoot less green, and to put 
forth fewer flowers, it is then that he 
feels the want of that “ faithful friend,’’ 
which he can no longer make nor pur- 
chase. 

London Unsocial. 

There is a great number of indivi- 
duals, especially in the capital, shut out 
of all society, but what the well-dressed 
vagrants, for such they are, afford one 
another. London is the most unsocial 
of all earthly places; and hence the 
number of human flies—I compare 
them to nothing else than that trouble- 
some, common, and filthy insect—that 
buzz about its streets and coffee-houses, 
reeling in cellars betimes, and at others 
thrusting themselves even into clubs. 
The greatest spreader of a plague is said 
to be the house-fly ; it loves to load 
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itself with corruption, as a bee does 

with honey, and bear it upon the body ~ 

of the healthy. So much in support of 

my simile. : 
Second Love. 

What a miserable thing is second love! 
what a sad and flat attempt ; what a poor 
effort to mimic past feelings, and stilt 
ourselves to their height !—to act over 
again, “like a poor player,’’ those im- 
passioned moods and moments, which we 
experienced, but can never recall. It is 
like the having dreamed a_ delicious 
dream, and then, when waked from it, 
to lie down again with the hope of re- 
dreaming it once more. But no: those 
visions come not at our bidding; they 
know not our call. The false magic, 
the witching dupery of man’s heart may 
deceive him into the belief that it can 
command them. But such is all false, 
the shadow of alie. The tide of love, 
like that of fortune, floods but once, 
which, unless we take, ’tis gone for 
ever. 

What a miserable thing, I repeat, is 
second love! What hollow enthusiasm ! 
what alloyed disinterestedness! The 
pain is + a though the pleasure be 
diminished ;—for pride, and vanity, and 
a hundred petty feelings render one as 
susceptible, as jealous, and as anxious 
as before, but more fretfully and more 
meanly so. Genuine enthusiasm and 
passion feeds itself ; it gives the strength 
it takes. But the artificial, the re-ex- 
cited wears away the spirit, without 
bringing a spark of fresh vigour. 

Art of Conversation. 

English conversation is like English 
land, circumscribed and _ intersected, 
hedged in and fenced out, studded with 
preserves so thickly, that the only per- 
viable spot is the vulgar highroad. To 
enumerate the topics forbidden to wo- 
men, would be to frame a set of catego- 
ries, from which nothing would be ex- 
cluded except trifling and flirtation ; and 
the track for even men to follow, is 
marked with few divergencies. Pride 
forbids this, false modesty that. It is 
considered pedantic, or an unfair mo- 
nopoly of another’s time, to talk of what 
we know best; and of what we know 
worst, though it is usual, it is scarcely 
advisable to dogmatize. At the present 
period of multiplied and voluminous 
knowledge, which defies all the power 
of study or capacity to grasp, the greater 
part of information we must glean from 
each other. Folks have come to per- 
ceive this, and they have really become 
as parsimonious of their ideas as of their 
money. Naught is uttered but with 
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the hope of repayment, either in the 
same kind or in admiration. Owing to 
the selfsame cause, moreover, the mass 
of ignorance which each of us is neces- 
sitated to hide is much more vast than 
the information he can display ; and 
hence converse has become a diploma- 
tic act, in which weak points are to be 
kept concealed, and strong ones render- 
ed prominent. 
School Days. 

School, say grey-beards, afforded the 
happiest of our days. How wretched 
and beset with mean cares must have 
been their manhood—how unwarmed by 
passionate, how uncheered by intellec- 
tual enjoyments, when a mere state of 
thoughtless, and yet neither painless nor 
restraintless gaiety, is marked by them 
as the most regretted portion of exist- 
ence! Boyhood, ’tis true, hath its 
dreams, its air-built castles; but these 
are of puerile stuff, and those of card, 
surely not worth the retrospect of man- 
hood. It is only when we advance into 
youth, when the flame of the heart 
begins to kindle, and when love first 
rises as the day-star of the imagination, 
that our hopes and visions begin to as- 
sume that brightness, that charm, that 
fervid reality and promise, for all whose 
bitter and inevitable disappointments the 
mere recollection is sufficient tu repay 
us. 





The Maturalist. 


ENCROACHMENT OF THE SEA. 
Chronological Table of the most impor- 
tant known encroachments made by 
the Sea, since the Eighth Century. 

By M. Arien Balbi. 

A. D. 800. About this period, the sea 
carried off a great part of the soil of 
the island of Heligoland, situated be- 
tween the mouths of the Weser and the 
Elbe. 

800—900. During the course of this 
century, many tempests made a consi- 
derable change in the coast of Brittany ; 
valleys and villages were swallowed up. 

900—950. Violent storms agitated 
the lakes of Venice, and destroyed the 
isles of Ammiano and Constanziaco, 
mentioned in the ancient chronicles. 

1044—1309. Terrible irruptions of 
the Baltic Sea on the coasts of Pomera- 
nia, made great ravages, and gave rise 
to the popular tales of the submersion 
of the pretended town of Vineta, whose 
existence is chimerical, notwithstanding 
the imposing authority of Kant and 
other learned men. 

1106. Old Malamocco, then a very 
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considerable city on the lakes of Venice, 
was swallowed up by the sea. 

1218. A great inundation formed 
the gulf of Juhde, so named from the 
little river which watered the fertile 
country destroyed by this catastrophe. 

1219, 1220, 1221, 1246, and 1251. 
Terrible hurricanes sepsrated from the 
continent the present isle of Wieringen, 
and prepared the rupture of the isthmus 
which united northern Holland to the 
county of Staveren, in modern Fries- 
land. 

1277, 1278, 1280, 1287. ‘Inunda- 
tions overwhelmed the fertile canton of 
Reiderland, destroyed the city of To- 
rum, fifty towns, villages, and monas- 
teries, and formed the Dollart; the 
Tiam and the Eche, which watered this 
little country, disappeared. 

1282. Violent storms burst the isth- 
mus which joined northern Holland to 
Friesland, and formed the Zuyderzee. 

1240. An irruptidn of the sea changed 
considerably the west coast of Schles- 
wig; many fertile districts were en- 
gulphed, and the arm of the sea which 
separates the isle of Nordstrand from 
the continent was much enlarged. 

1300, 1500, 1649. Violent storms 
raised three-fourths of the island of 
Heligoland. 

1300. In this year, according to 
Fortis, the town of Ciparum, in Istria, 
was destroyed by the sea. 

1303. According to Kant, the sea 
raised a great part of the island of 
Rugen, and swallowed up many villages 
on the coasts of Pomerania. 

1337. An inundation carried away 
fourteen villages in the island of Kad- 
zand, in Zealand. 

1421. An inundation covered the 
Bergseweld, destroyed twenty-two vil- 
lages, and formed the Biesbosch, which 
extends from Gertruydenberg to the 
island.of Dordrecht. 

1475. The sea carried away a con- 
siderable tract of lund situated at the 
mouth of the Humber; many villages 
were destroyed. 

1510. The Baltic Sea forced the 
opening at Frisch-Haff, near Pillau, 
aoa 3,600 yards broad, and twelve to 
fifteen fathoms deep. 

1530—1532. The sea engulphed the 
town of Kortgene in the island of North 
Beveland, in Zealand. In the latter 
year, it also raised the east part of the 
isle of S. Beveland, with many villages, 
and the towns of Borselen and Remers- 
walde. 

1570. <A violent tempest carried off 
half of the village of Scheveningen, 
N.E. of the Hague. é 
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1625. The sea detached a part of 
the peninsula of Dars, in Pomerania, 
and formed the isle of Zingst, N. of 
Barth. 

1634, An irruption of the sea sub- 
merged the whole island of Nordstrand; 
1,338 houses, churches, and towns were 
destroyed; 6,408 persons and 50,000 
head of cattle perished. There only re- 
mained of this island, previously so fer- 
tile and flourishing, three small islets 
named Pelworm, Nordstrand, and Liitje- 


oor. 

1703—1746.° In this period, the sea 
raised the island of Kadzand more than 
100 fathoms from its dikes. 

1726. A violent tempest changed 
the saline of Arraya, in the province 
of Cumana, part of Colombia, into a 
gulf of many leagues in width. 

1770—1785. Storms and currents 
hollowed out a canal between the high 
and low parts of the island of Heligo- 
land, and: transformed this island, so 
extensive ,before the eighth century, into 
two little isles. 

1784. A violent tempest formed, ac- 
cording to M. Hoff, the lake of Aboukir, 
in Lower Egypt. ‘Sie 

1791—1793. New eruptions of the 
sea destroyed the dikes and carried away 
other parts of the island of Nordstrand, 
already so much reduced. 

1803. The sea carried away the 
ruins of the Priory of Crail, in Scot; 
land. — Edinburgh Journal of Natural 
and Geographical Science. - 


She Gatherer. 


“« A snapper-up of unconsidered trifies.” 
SHaksreags. 








' THE BONASSUS. 
Copy of a Letter intended to have been 
sent to the § Annoyance Jury.’’ 
; March 28, 1822. 
GENTLEMEN - 

I Am sorry to trouble you 
but I Am so Anoyd By next Door 
Neighbour the Bonassus and with Beasts 
that I Cannot live in my House—for the 
stench of the Beast is So Great And 
their is only A Slight petition Betwixt 
the houses and the Beast are continually 
Breaking through in to My Diferent 
Rooms- And I am always loosing my 
lodgers in Consequence of the Beast 
first A, Monkey made Its way in My 
Bedroom next the Jackall came in to 
the Yard and this last week the people 
in My Second floor have been Alarmed 
in the Dead of the Night By Monkey 
Breaking through in to the Closset and 
Are Going to leave in Consequence this 
Being the third lodgers I have lost on 
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account of the Beast And I have been 
letting My Second Floor at Half the 
Rent—And those men of Mr. James are 
Bawling the whole Day Against My 
Window—and Continneally taking peo- 
ples attention from My Window—AndI 
am quite pestered with Rats and I Am 
Confident they came from the Exebition 
—And in Short the Ingury and Nuisance 
is So Great as almost Impossible to Des- 
cribe But to be so Anoyd By such an 
Imposter. I think is Very Hard—Gen- 
tlemen your Early Inquiry will 
Oblige your Servant 
T.W & 

N. B. And If I mention any thin 
to Mr. James He ondly Abuses me wit! 
the most Uncouth Language. 





ORTHODOX DIVINITY. 
ParkER, Bishop of Oxford, being asked 
by an acquaintance what was the best 
body of divinity, answered,’ ‘“‘ That 
which can help a man to keep a coach 
and six horses.” © . Bia Ne , 


CROMWELL. | : 
Tue only theatrical representation 
which Oliver Cromwell allowed to be 
performed, was a sort of operatic piece, 
called The Cruelty of the Spaniards in 
Peru, and stated in the title-page to be 
“ represented daily at the Cockpit, in 
Drury Lane, at three in the afternoon, 
punctually.”’ The reason assigned ‘for 
Cromwell’s exclusive permission for this 
piece was, it strongly reflecting on the 
Spaniards, against whom he was sup- 
posed ‘at the time to have formed consi- 
derable designs. E.S. 3 


*,* The Editor of the Court Journal has treated 
us somewhat uncourteously, by copying from 
The Mirror, of July 3, without a single line of 
acknowledgment, the Description His Late 

Y's HAMBER It deserves notice, that 
in our Memoir of the King, we kave'been more 
mindful of our aid from the Court Journal... In 
the Bedchamber iption we explained the 
exclusiveness of the information, avd thé pains 
taken to obtain it for our columns. Such con- 
duct, therefore, to say the best of tt, appears 
ungrateful. u 








THE LATE KING. , 
A SUPPLEMENTARY SHEET to be published with 
our next Number will contain Descriptive 
Particulars of the 
Funeral of George IV. 


WITH A LARGE ENGRAVING. 


No. 437 contains an En; ving of the , yal 
Bedchamber, with the King’s fast Mone * 


Nos. 438 and 439—A copious Memoir of GeuncE 


No 440—A large Engraving of the Proclamation 
of Wittiam IV. 
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